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VII 
CHOPIN'S  PIANO  MUSIC 


§1.  Chopin's  piano  pieces  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  idiomatic  of  all  the 
music  written  for  the  piano.  Aside  from  the 
Sonatas  and  Concertos  and  a  few  isolated 
longer  works,  such  as  the  Fantasy,  and  the 
Scherzi,  they  consist  of  Dances,  Nocturnes, 
Etudes,  and  pieces  in  the  shorter  forms. 

In  an  ideal  manner  the  Chopin  ETUDES 
combine  material  for  the  study  of  technical 
problems  with  musical  substance  of  intrinsic 
worth.  Their  consummate  charm  renders 
them  suitable  for  recital  purposes,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  useful  studies  of  which 
one  never  tires.  Their  perfection  of  form, 
straightforward  content  and  individual  idiom 
place  them  well  in  advance  of  all  other  ef- 
forts which  have  been  exerted  toward  com- 
bining interpretative  and  technical  matter. 

Each  of  these  ETUDES  furnishes  material 
which,  if  mastered,  must  needs  go  far  toward 
developing  the  student's  musicianship  from 
all  points  of  view.  They  should  be  studied, 
not  as  mere  technical  studies,  but  also  as 
pieces.  They  are  invariably  lyric  in  style,  and 
many  of  them  represent  the  composer  in  his 
most  characteristic  vein.  As  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  the  classic  masterpieces,  or  the 
more  highly  colored  works  of  the  modern 
school,  there  is  nothing  which  surpasses  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Chopin  Etudes.  The 
Nocturnes  of  Chopin  are  in  some  respects 
the  very  opposite  of  his  Etudes,  although  this 
impression  may  be  the  result  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  interpreted  by  pian- 
ists whose  tendency  toward  sentiment  often- 
times leads  them  to  excess,  and  thus  results 
rather  in  sentimentality.  Such  readings  may 
also  account  for  the  idea  of  a  traditionally 
"sick"  Chopin,  which  is  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated with  the  nocturnes.  Whether  or  not 
Chopin  was  really  fragile  in  physical  health, 
certainly  the  Revolutionary  Etude  and  the 
Military  Polonaise  never  sprang  from  a 
"sick"  mentality.     In  the  hands  of  a  pianist 


of  virility  and  dignity,  these  Nocturnes  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  master's 
works. 

The  Nocturne,  or  "night  piece,"  as  a  form 
was  originated  by  John  Field  (1782-1837), 
an  Irish  pianist-composer,  but  was  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection  by  Chopin. 

One  of  Chopin's  biographers,  Jean  Klec- 
zynski,  says  of  him:  That  which  strikes  us 
is  his  purity  of  style  and  perfect  simplicity, 
a  certain  reserve,  a  profound  dignity  which 
is  never  wanting;  even  in  the  expression  of  his 
strongest  feelings  he  does  not  entirely  give 
himself  up  to  us;  he  has  in  his  modesty  with- 
held one  part  of  his  soul.  We  cannot  pene- 
trate into  these  recesses  which  he  has  con- 
cealed from  us;  we  can  only  endeavor  to 
divine  and  comprehend  them.  At  times  gay 
and  cheerful,  he  is  never  vulgar;  when  sor- 
rowful, his  complaints  never  descend  to  mean- 
ness; amiable,  he  never  stoops  to  affectation. ■ 

§2.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  marvel 
than  the  numerous  possibilities  of  musical 
tones  and  forms,  unless  it  is  the  possibilities 
for  differences  of  tastes  in  the  appreciation^ 
of  these  tones  and  forms.  Thus  in  the  music 
of  Bach  we  find  the  quintessence  of  rhythm, 
and  harmony  and  esthetics.  To  many  yn- 
trained  listeners  not  all  of  these  elements  are 
evident,  but  to  the  trained  musician  they  are 
as  lucidly  set  forth  as  the  rising  sun  upon  a 
clear  day.  But  with  the  music  of  Chopin, 
even  the  novice  at  once  detects  more  than  the 
straightforward  melodic  outlines — he  feels 
even  the  power  of  the  composer  to  create 
moods.  With  equality  in  all  else,  one  can  see 
that  the  difference  lies  mainly  in  the  harmonic 
texture.  The  FuGUE  with  its  rapidly  moving 
contrapuntal  voices  brings  a  change  in  the 
harmony  almost  with  every  new  tone ;  whereas 
in  the  Etude  or  the  NOCTURNE,  one  and  the 
same  harmony,  or  chord,  often  serves  as  the 
background  for  a  number  of  voice  progres- 
sions.    It  seems  to  be  a  simple  matter,  but 
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unless  one  has  trained  ears  and  a  quick  per- 
ception the  voice  leadings  and  the  harmonic 
progressions  of  the  Bach  PRELUDE  AND  FuGUE 
are  lost,  and  the  result  seems  to  be  chaos; 
whereas  with  the  Chopin  works,  no  matter 
how  florid  the  voice  leadings  may  seem 
to  be,  they  are  always  definable  because  the 
listener  is  not  called  upon  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  up  with  a  rapidly  changing  harmonic 
foundation. 

It  was  perhaps  its  convenience  as  a  matter  of  contemporary 
repartee  which  claimed  to  see  reflected  in  his  music  Chopin's 
lack  of  robust  •  physical  health.  Field  spoke  slightingly  of 
Chopin's  as  "a  sick-room  talent,"  and  aftef  his  death  Berlioz 
remarked  "all  his  life,  he  died."  But  Hiller  said  of  a  Chopin 
concert  that  "Mendelssohn  applauded   triumphantly,"  while  it 


was  Schumann  who  said,  "Hats  off,  gentlemen!  a  genius!"  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  modern  pianists,  particularly  Chopin,  are  in- 
debted to  Field.  Himself  considered  to  be  dementi's  best  pupil,  his 
playing  was  characterized  by  a  perfect  legato,  supple  wrists  and 
a  singing  tone  capable  of  innumerable  shades  of  subtle  and 
delicate  expression.  His  greatest  influence  was  exerted  through 
a  half  dozen  little  "night  pieces,"  in  spite  of  seven  concertos, 
four  sonatas  and  many  other  equally  imposing  works.  Dann- 
reuther  describes  these  Nocturnes  as  "the  very  essence  of  all 
idylls  and  eclogues,  'poesies  intime'  of  simple  charm  and  in- 
imitable grace,  such  as  no  undue  popularity  can  render  stale, 
no  sham  imitation  nauseous.  The  form  of  Chopin's  weird 
nocturnes,  the  kind  of  emotion  embodied  therein,  the  type  of 
melody  and  its  graceful  embellishments,  the  peculiar  waving 
accompaniments  in  wide-spread  chords,  with  their  vaguely  pro- 
longed sound  resting  on  the  pedals,  all  this  and  more  we  owe 
to  Field."  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chopin  was  not  a  great 
admirer  of  Field,  and  was  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  his 
pupil. 


ETUDE 

C  MAJOR,  Op.  lo,  No.  7 

§3.  The  aim  of  this  Etude  is  not  merely 
perfection  of  finger  technic;  it  is  quite  as 
much  a  study  in  melody,  harmony,  rhythm 
and  emotional  expression.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristic is  an  abundance  of  life  and  sunshine, 
coupled  with  a  bewitching  charm  which 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  perform.  From  a 
technical  standpoint  it  is  a  study  in  Double 
notes,  and  the  changing  of  fingers  upon  one 
key. 

The  upper  voice  of  the  right  hand  part 
should  be  practised  legatissimo,  the  lower 
voice  non-legato.  Bring  out  the  melodic  out- 
Illustration  No.  1 


[music  on  page  five] 
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FREDERIC  CHOPIN 

Poland:  1809-1849 

tise  the  entire  Etude  in  the  form  of  chords, 
as  shown  in  Illustration  No.  1. 

After  this  the  first  sixteen  measures  should 
be  practised  with  the  intervals  in  broken 
form,  as  shown  in  Illustration  No.  2.  For 
contrast,  the  return  to  the  First  Subject 
(34-53)  also  should  be  practised  in  similar 
manner,   but  with  the  accent  placed  on  the 

Illustration  No.  2 


second  note  of  the  design,  as  shown  in  Illus- 
tration No.  3. 

In  the  third  period  ( 17-25)  the  upper  notes 
^E       may  be  practised  as  indicated  in  Illustration 
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line  by  throwing  the  weight  of  the  hand  to     No.  4.     In  this  period  there  appears  in  the 
the  right.    It  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  prac-     left  hand  a  charming  figure,  marked  delicato, 
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which  has  been  likened  to  "puck-like  rustlings 
in  a  mysterious  forest."    The  lowest  notes  of 

Illustration  No.  4 
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this  figure  appear  rather  difficult  to  play  ac- 
curately.     They    may,    however,    easily    be 

Illustration  No.  5 


gauged  by  placing  the  first  finger  quickly  on 
the  preceding  note,  which  lies  an  Octave 
higher.  In  the  next  period,  as  in  the  last 
period,  some  of  the  measures  (26-28)  (52-59) 
may  be  rendered  more  brilliant,  and  their 
performance  facilitated,  if  the  Double  notes 
are  played  as  an  interlocking  passage  by  both 
hands.  The  measures  are  written  out  in  this 
manner  in  Illustration  No.  5. 

The  playing  of  the  entire  Etude  requires 
elegance  of  style.  The  tempo  should  be 
spirited,  but  the  interpretation  always  tender 
in  character. 
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NOCTURNE 

G  MAJOR,  Op.  37,  No.  2 

§4.  The  prevailing  mood  of  thi:  NOC- 
TURNE is  repose,  notwithstanding  the  Double 
note  passages  in  sixteentTi  notes,  which  must 
be  played  with  well-controlled  sentiment. 
Technically  a  light,  gliding  pressure  is  ap- 
propriate, produced  by  a  hand  held  rather 
low,  with  a  very  loose  wrist.  Clean-cut  pre- 
cision is  necessary  in  executing  these  passages, 
which  must  have  the  effect  of  lace  work.  A 
slight  dynamic  fluctuation  of  tone  power  will 
prevent  any  sense  of  monotony. 

The  melody  of  the  Second  Subject  (29) 
suggests  a  Barcarolle.  The  style  should  be 
smooth  and  swaying;  the  tone  rich  and  sing- 
ing. The  crescendi  in  this  section  are  rnore 
advantageously  produced  by  hand  and  arm 
weight,  with  a  very  loose  wrist,  than  by  heavy 
striking.  The  melody  here  is  better  sustained 
and  more  easily  played  if  the  eighth  notes  are 
taken  lightly  by  the  left  hand,  as  indicated. 

The  fingering  given  is  after  the  style  of 
Chopin  himself,  in  the  belief  that  the  Czerny 
mode  of  fingering  disturbs  the  restful  and 
easy  position  of  the  hand.  The  legato  is  often 
better  secured  by  the  gliding  of  the  first  fin- 

BERCEUSE  [music  on  page  fifteen] 

D-FLAT,  Op.  57 

§6.  It  has  been  remarked  that  one  could 
with  difficulty  say  whether  Chopin  was  cre- 
ated for  the  piano  or  the  piano  for  Chopin. 
However,  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  poetic  composers  for  the 
instrument.  This  BERCEUSE  may  be  reckoned 
among  his  best  known  works,  popular  alike 
with  performer  and  listener. 

The  performance  of  the  piece  should  be 
marked  by  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  deliber- 
ation, together  with  a  singing  legato  tone- 
quality.  The  evenness  of  delivery  for  the 
Triplet  passages  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  proper  accentuation  of  the 
first  tone  of  the  group — otherwise  the  rhythm 
will  be  lost,  and  the  passages  become  unin- 
telligible. 

The  constant  reiteration  of  the  accompany- 
ing motive  imitative  of  the  rocking  of  the 
cradle,   has  the   faculty  of   never  becoming 


[music  on  page  nine] 
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ger  on  consecutive  keys,  especially  in  places 
where  the  Damper  Pedal  is  used. 

Where  the  sequence  of  black  and  white 
keys, makes  it  more  convenient  (7)  (8)  (13) 
(14),  the  hand  should  be  kept  well  over  the 
black  keys,  and  turned  slightly  outward. 
Near  the  end  of  the  First  Subject  (25)  a 
singular  error  has  been  perpetuated  in  almost 
all  editions:  the  two  Ds  appearing  in  the  sec- 
ond descending  Double  note  passage  are 
printed  as  Dh.  A  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  Return  section  (80), 
where  the  G#  is  enharmonically  changed  to 
Ah  in  the  following  measure  (81)  before  de- 
scending to  G,  will  show  that  the  D  in  the 
earlier  passage  (25)  should  be  natural,  be- 
coming £bb  in  the  next  measure  (26).  The 
efifect  of  this  passage  is  very  beautiful  and  can 
be  enhanced  by  holding  the  Dh  (26)  until  the 
Pedal  is  pressed  down  with  the  Bhh  in  the 
Bass — in  effect  a  slight  ruhato.  In  an  early 
edition  Chopin  added  the  indication  lento  to 
the  last  few  measures,  which  should  be  played 
almost  reluctantly  and  in  a  retrospective 
mood. 

FREDERIC  FRANCOIS  CHOPIN 

Poland:  1809-1849 

tiresome,  which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  Chopin's 
mastery.  Not  until  the  Coda  does  a  change 
in  the  harmonic  form  take  place,  and  even 
here  only  a  slight  one  occurs. 

An  anticipation  of  the  melody  tones  is  in- 
tended by  the  Grace  notes  which  elaborate 
the  First  Subject  upon  its  second  appearance 
(15).  This  forestriking  of  the  melody  tones 
should  not  afifect  the  regularity  of  the  swaying 
accompaniment.  It  must  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  lower  Ah^  which  also  is  to  be  played 
by  the  right  hand  at  this  point,  should  coin- 
cide with  the  accompaniment  rather  than 
with  the  melody  tones.  With  the  entrance  of 
the  Key  of  G-flat  near  the  end  (55)  the  Dam- 
per Pedal  may  be  held  until  the  harmony 
changes  to  the  Tonic,  four  measures  later. 
When  pedalled  in  this  way  one  notices  at  once 
the  similarity  of  Debussy's  style  to  that  of 
Chopin's. 
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UNIVERSITY  CHOPIN'S  piano  music  POST  GRADUATE 

COURSE  _  CHAPTER  VII 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.     Name  some  of  the  musical  forms  in  which  Chopin  composed. 


2.     What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Etudes  by  Chopin? 


3.     Who  originated  the  Nocturne  as  a  musical  composition?    Who  perfected  it? 


4.     What  outside  of  its  melodic  outlines  is  a  strong  point  in  Chopin's  music?     In  what  does 
it  mainly  lie? 


5.     What  is  the  aim  of  the  ETUDE  in  C  major,  Op.  10,  No.  7?     How  should  it  be  played  as 
a  whole? 


6.     What  is  the  reason  for  the  style  of  fingering  given  for  the  NOCTURNE  in  G  major,  Op. 
37,  No.  2?     How  is  legato  best  secured? 


7.     Give  an  outline  of  the  Form. 


8.    Why  should  Chopin  be  considered  as  the  "poet  of  the  piano?" 


9.    Outline  the  Form  of  the  Berceuse,  D\)  major,  Op.  57. 


10.     Mention  a  point  of  similarity  between  Chopin  and  Debussy. 
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